Chapter Four
THE NEW CURRICULA AND THE  'SPIRITO  DELLA RIFORMA*
THE changes effected by Gentile and his collaborators in
the structure of the educational system were not intended
to be so great as the new spirit which was to give a new
life to the schools. The transformation of schools and the creation
of new types were meant to meet needs which had been felt for
a long time, but might have remained no more than a change of
name if the pupil had found in theip the same way of teaching,
the same ideals, and the same atmosphere. Many things, how-
ever, remained unchanged. School attendance, regulated by
time-tables very much like the old ones, the subjects to be
studied, not reduced either as regards their number or the bulk
of details, the individualistic spirit by virtue of which every
pupil was rather one single dependant of the teacher than a
comrade of his fellows, the distance between the student and
the professors, the disregard of any social training, and many
usages and customs of the old schools did not facilitate a re-birth
of education. What was new, was a thorough revision of the
curricula for most schools and an imposition of more State con-
trol over the pupils. The directions (avvertenze) accompanying
the new syllabuses were meant to define the characteristics of*
the various types of schools, and the 'spirit of the reform' is to
be found in these recommendations to the teachers rather than
in the various curricula. But it is in these, more than in the
directions, that pupils and teachers found their material. The
preoccupation of the examination was so overriding, that it
was much more important to learn how to answer many questions
than to be inspired by the new spirit.
One principle fundamental to Gentile's view of the schools is,
as we had occasion to see, that the teachers must be free in their
work. Syllabuses must not stand between the master who * lives'
his truth and the pupil. Therefore, syllabuses in which the
curricula are defined in great detail are not programmes for the
teacher, but only for the examiner. The pupil is, as such, free
from the compulsion of learning so many data; the teacher has
to bring the pupil to maturity according to his own methods and
principles; it is, however, laid down that a child at a given stage
must be able to show his or her maturity by answering the ques-
tions that can be formulated in the frame of the programmes of
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